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SEVENTY-TWO MODES OP EXPOSITION. 

"Each verse of the Bible has seventy-two explanations, one for each 
of the peoples of the earth." Thus says the latest book of Lagarde, 
(Mittheilungen, Vol. IV., p. 350). By this he means to indicate forcibly 
that "Biblical history can be viewed and elucidated from all different 
sides." I do not know whether be intends to make a direct reference 
to tbe " seventy modes of interpretation " of Jewish literature. This 
does not seem to be the case, otherwise he would not have spoken oE 
''seventy-two explanations." However, it may in passing be men- 
tioned that the minV D*3D D , V3K', " the seventy modes of exposition 
of the Torah," which is the classical expression for the many senses 
that may be attributed to the words of Holy Writ, actually corres- 
pond to the "seventy nations "; for tracing back this sentimeutof the 
seventy explanations, we find it connected with the old Agadic idea 
that at the revelation on Sinai every word that issued from the mouth 
of God was divided into the seventy languages — a thoughtful con- 
densation of the idea that the revelation from of old was destined for 
all the peoples of the earth. See my remarks upon this subject in my 
work, " The Introduction of Ibn Ezra to his Commentary on the 
Pentateuch" (1876J, p. 76 ; also in Stade's Zeitschrift jur die Alttest. 
Wissenschaft, Vol. XI., p. 67 ; Reoue des Etudes Juives, Vol. XXII., 
p. 35. 

In Jewish Quarterly Review, IV. 164, line 10 from below, ?pJJ?K 
?pJJD7X1 7pNJ? ?N1 is an allusion to the explanations, given in Maimuni's 
More Nebuchim I. 68. Munk translates the three words by " l'intellect, 
l'intelligent, et rintelligible." 

Budapest, November, 1891. W. Bacher. 



A LETTER FROM THE COMMUNITY OF PESARO TO 
DON JOSEPH NASSI. 

When Michele Gbislieri, Cardinal of Alessandria, and hence styled 
by Gedaliah ibn Jachia, Alessandrino, ascended St. Peter's Throne, 
after Pius IV.'s death, and assumed the title Pius V., the devotees 
of the church burst forth in the joyful acclaim " God has restored 
to us Paul IV." 1 The unhappy Jewish citizens of the Papal States 
might have repeated the same words, but as a cry of terror. Hardly 
had they recovered, during the short and mild rule of Pius IV., from 
the terrible sufferings they had endured under the rule of the gloomy 
Theatine monk, Paul Caraffa, than their miseries recommenced with 
the election of Pius V. 

1 Ranke's Popes, I. 230. 
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Impatient, fanatical, passionate, formerly a Dominican monk and 
Inquisitor, he abused the power, which his position as head of the 
church gave him, to outdo Paul IV.'s severity to the Jews. To 
clemency he was a stranger ; humanity he despised as a weakness. 
The punishments he decreed proved him to be absolutely devoid 
of the sentiment of pity. A scourge even to his own adherents in 
Italy, he behaved like a fiend to the Jews. The tortures inflicted on 
them, from the outset of his reign, did not content him. His soul, 
inflamed with hate, could not rest till he had issued a Bull, dated 
26th of February, 1569, ordering all the Jews in the Papal States, 
except those at Rome and Aucona, to leave within three months. An 
extension of the term was not to be looked for, much less a with- 
drawal of the edict. His obstinacy was inflexible ; his paroxysms 
of anger, a terror to his circle. No one would have dared to move him 
by representations or entreaties, especially in a policy which appeared 
to bim invested with the sanctity of religion. All that remained to 
the poor victims of his animosity was to abandon their possessions, 
leave their wealth behind, and escape with their bare lives to the 
Italian states which, despite of Papal Bulls, still opened their doors 
to unfortunate exiles. Then it was that the community of Pesaro 
showed a noble example of self-sacrifice and devotion to their 
persecuted co-religionists. As water flows to lower levels so the exiled 
Israelites poured into the open city. Pesaro took the initiative in 
organizing the work of helping the refugees. It could not maintain 
them permanently. Ships were, therefore, chartered for transporting 
them to the great commercial centres of the Levant and the Holy 
Land. The exiles embarked for these ports at Venice. Mazliach b. 
Elias Finzi of Eecanate 1 is the name of the noble spirit who aroused 
the sympathies of the Italian communities with the work of assisting 
the fugitives to a permanent home. About 600 2 of them were gathered 
in Pesaro and Sinigaglia alone, awaiting the generous help of their 
brethren in faith. 

The longing for the Holy Land was stimulated at that period by 
the proclamation which Don Joseph, Duke of Naxos, had issued, 
inviting the unhappy victims of papal fanaticism to settle in his 
newly-established colony, Neo-Tiberias. Many communities, hard 
hit by Pius V.'s Bull, yearned, like the small congregation of Cori, 3 
to leave Europe and end their lives in the refuge offered to them 
by their contemporary Messiah. But these unfortunates were not 

1 Revue des Etudes Jtiives, XX., 72. See also Graetz, History, IX. (third 
edition), 372, note 2, whose opinion as concerning the letters in Revue des 
Etudes Juives, XX. 70-72, I now accept. 

2 Revue, XX. 70. 3 Jewish Quarterly Review, II. 291, sqq. 
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to attain their object so easily. The Pesaro community was in- 
defatigable in its efforts to expedite the rescue work ; the other 
Jewish congregations of Italy contributed liberally to the expenses 
of embarkation. But all that they could accomplish was to place the 
emigrants on the ships that sailed from Venice. Here their power 
ceased. The pirates, known as the knights of Malta, ruled the sea. 
The Maltese, as Joseph ha-Cohen, and the continuer of his history, 1 
inform us, in discharge of a self-imposed task, continued, on the 
high seas, the Pope's terrible deeds, made Jewish fugitives prisoners 
on the ships, and sold them into slavery. The letter from his teacher 
in Pesaro which Mordecai b. Gamliel of Foligno 3 has preserved for 
us in MS. a Hebrew Letter- Writer, called DTI rifiB>, now in my pos- 
session, throws a new light on the brief accounts of the Jewish chro- 
niclers. 

And thus all the loving labours of the Pesaro community proved 
futile. A ship with 102 fugitives on board, which had been sent 
off from Venice, fell into the hands of the Maltese monks. How 
could the unfortunate exiles be helped when even the sea did not 
free them from the Church's clutches ? The Job's messages, which 
reached Pesaro, produced consternation and despair. To whom 
could they appeal to restore their twice-ruined co-religionists to 
liberty ? 

In their dire need, they thought of Don Joseph, who had always 
been renowned in Italy, but who, since the establishment of New 
Tiberias, was looked upon as a Divinely-appointed Messenger. 
This Marrano's political influence was acknowledged by kings and 
emperors. The German Emperor, Ferdinand, no less than Sigismund 
Augustus of Poland, honoured him with his correspondence. 
The Porte, it was known, had a few years previously made a vain 
attempt to check the Maltese who had dared, in sight of the 
Turkish harbours, to board ships in pursuit of their piratical call- 
ing Their presumption, now grown intolerable, aggravated by 
their unbroken successes, might tempt the Sultan to make a fresh 
attempt to check them, if only Don Joseph advised to that effect. 
History is silent as to the answer which the Duke of Naxos sent 
to the petition of the Pesaro community. This, however, we do 
know, that the Maltese piracies on the vessels that carried Jewish 
refugees did not cease. Sixtus V. it was who put an end to this 
nefarious trade, in a Bull issued on the 22nd of October, 1586, in 
which he forbade the Corsair Monks to make prisoners of Jewish 
emigrants to or from the Levant and sell them into slavery. 

1 Emek Halacha, translated by M. Wiener, 107 and 114. 
» Mortara, K'^Q'S 'Dan TVOtO, p. 24. 
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rbych rvma»ani nx"D*a niemp nnnp lanat? no 
mo Dsnm iyw jwj «|Dv jn Di:nn uwx 

: anan pa6 nD* m3 

nnm n*n(»)m vn nm D'oya Su^> mom dvd n^Nit^n noixn 
o 1 ?^ nmnx Vx n^x nipani nipvio n»nipixoi nnx ha nnx 
n*?n3 no^aV n33i3 ,, i n33imi Sx-i2» -11*3 mwoi mnty D*?iy o'pSxa 
nai nn2>o Sy 'in nvaaoa mv "?xt^ mx ny wnunya nny D3i 
nn^nm nn"?3 D3i nm33 ponn ivo ompn max yw\rfo on3 px 
n*Dn n nz>x Kxy^ loy amoi nmo dk *d dtod d."6 px mnan nxo 
n^n3 nn n^nn mym [i. naiDn] hsdih "?y epu niyi dk>B3 lyfao) 
ntnaS im n'tna nsiao Dmax in? myn? nacoi ni33^> pnao ptni 
n[3](3)T i6 nao ptd pnn prr6 "?3i3 x^> wmna b oyi m^> n<n 
102 "Dna^o Tn UM »3 wi?x mjnan nyin nyioa>n x*n nn »a nxtn 
yap mn -in 1 ? na 1 ? 1 ? nvawa D'n mi' rx» nnn m wnxo 'ispbj np 
-mno d^dj "o^a D»mia D'a^in d^x D^n S'X3i *3X3 nsn pX3 
mpon mp'i n"?xn nMaa wnxan ^>aa 1^1 Dn? unw? my-11 nm 
n*an i?x K3 1 ? nu K>rm ysai nxn 'so k»x nop Dir -ib>X3 ntn -ion 
1333 1 ? do*3 yo;?3i mo 1 ? nmi naim *3iyav mixo *?y it nx tddi 
onoo nn i3^y "vyn mon nai von-131 irnnx <p^x 'n i?x pys:i 
onoo nn u^y "vyn nxtn n^nan T,ino n^xn o^oxn o^a^n ann 1 ? 
xxioa nwn dj 1333^ nn'pn mnpn nxt nxtn n!?nan onn^ 
n"?yi wnnnp Sa ^an n^niTnai nmo yaixa i3n:i 1x^3 w»nat? 
^3 fnn^> pxa px onx wxp "invnoo ^m »a pin pxz> ^a i3»T3 
nmxan nSyo on ^ n^30 13xt *a 031 n"?>«n a^ia^n '"^vh nyw 
cb^x ^nn o»t33 i3«n noi 13X noi ~\i\yo 332>3i "lor xii3 'yT »a 

3^» X^3 n3"6l py t?l3^3 n"?0 '33 1 ? Tinm^ N3^> 133p [']»333 P3 DIB' 1 ? 

i3n3iao nmx 133c x^> nxt "?a3 in3un^ npn px -ib»k 133ns 2 1 ? Sy 
onxo npnxn nnpivi 3in^ 133 nn3y nni3y) -jnisy o c'B'V n3iaon 
nnn mxami miasn n^nsn ntn ovn i3Dy '33D 'o"?i i3*nTn3 
'a 13^> vb n"?xn onovDi onioxn nipn wbi i33tn ^ dx »a D'D2» 
on»3[']y 133^0 iW3 &»xS ani^n ^no Dni^yn "?y D^i3* ti^2 i3?i3 
mvisn !?33 x^3 [i. i3«>^3] d>xwi td2> »3 ^n'o D3 1 ?! nvi^n 
t^x rvf bmn nsinn d^^o -p^o ^s^ nn^vn »niD3 inn invno 

Q'^mi DB>33 13D0D X'Vin^l D3nX p»aDn^5 P3D ^3 pBDn^> 1T2 

mxan v k :*b nxtn msxn xnn 1 ? ox o ncy3 no yn3 x^ I3n3si 
n"?xn D'(3)[3]ie>ni 03*123!? xanoi npns mstc in3t 'n30^> in^ns 
nso innns ya» ^s 1 ? 3'doi 3itam T^vm -\r\pTS2 "s?yi ntnn nnx» 
mpnn pni'3 1 ? ni3» tj*x o[»]»»n nnnx ny D , o , r(')33 Tni3B» inxn 

: nnaV psc ^Nn^M 
David Kaufmann. 



